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THE FOURTH SONG OF THE SERVANT 
OF YAHWEH: IS. 52:13-53:12 


In the second part of the book of Isaias there are four passages (42:1-4 ; 
49:1-4 ; §0:4-9 ; §2:13-53:12) which deal with a mysterious ‘servant 
of Yahweh,’ and which seem by their content and treatment to be 
different in their literary origin from their surrounding context. The 
fourth of these passages, commonly called ‘songs’ because of their 
lyrical character, is by far the most important, and certainly the 
richest in religious teaching, and for that reason we have chosen to 
treat it particularly in this article. 

A brief word of introduction is needed to set this passage and the 
preceding three songs in their greater context. It must be remembered 
that we are dealing here with highly controversial matter ; probable 
views alone can be put forward ; there are various trends of opinion, 
but nonce of them has any claim to certainty. 

The background, style and message of the second part of the book 
of Isaias (chs. 40-66) form a very marked contrast with the character- 
istics of the first part of the book. A gap of two centuries has inter- 
vened—we have jumped from the eighth to the sixth century ; 
Jerusalem has been captured and its inhabitants deported to Babylon ; 
the precise historical references of the first part disappear, and now 
Cyrus, the Persian conqueror, dominates the scene ; all other historical 
and geographical references are missing. The contrast in style is not 
less marked: the vigorous, powerful style of the first part of the 
book changes to flowing, rounded rhetoric, abounding in repetitions 
and exhortations, and the vocabulary has notable differences. Finally, 
there is a great advance in the religious teaching of the book : the 
universal scope of Yahweh’s designs is stressed more strongly ; the 
unicity and transcendence of God is more formally developed ; the 
whole treatment is optimistic, for God appears above all as the redeemer 
of Israel and of the world. 

These differences have led almost all non-Catholic scholars and 
a growing number of modern Catholic exegetes to postulate a different 
author for the second half of Isaias. Others, such as Dr Kissane, have 
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tried to explain the differences in style by assigning the actual writing 
of the second part to a Jew or Jews of the exile, who re-treated matter 
already written by the prophet Isaias. This last theory would account 
better for the traditional linking of the second part of the book with 
the great prophet of the eighth century, but raises new and formidable 
problems. Despite the decree of the Biblical Commission of 1908, 
Catholic scholars of today are certainly free to hold the later inter- 
pretation. No fundamental point of Catholic teaching is involved ; 
all Catholics certainly hold the inspiration of the second part of Isaias ; 
it is merely a matter in which the evidence, from tradition on one 
hand, and from literary and historical analysis on the other hand, 
must be weighed and appreciated. The last word on this difficult 
question has probably not yet been said, but, if the writer holds that 
the second part of Isaias was not written by the prophet bearing that 
name, but by another, anonymous prophet, equally inspired, of the 
exile, who owed much to Jeremias and Ezechiel, then it should be 
realised that he is merely sharing a view which is rapidly becoming 
the common opinion among modern Catholic exegetes.1 

The next question which must be at least touched upon concerns 
the relationship between these songs and their contexts. The morc 
common view, shared by Catholics and Protestants alike, is that the 
four passages develop the same theme, and are not closely related to 
their particular contexts, where they have been inserted somewhat 
arbitrarily by a later hand, possibly by a disciple of the first writer. 
In other words, they form a unity among themselves rather than with 
their contexts. Thus the ‘servant of Yahweh’ in every case retains 
the same general meaning, individual or collective or verging from 
collective to individual, according to the various schools of opinion. 
This mode of interpretation is strongly opposed by Dr Kissane, who 
insists that in each case the songs are to be interpreted in conjunction 
with their immediate context. For him the songs do not form a 
literary unity, and the meaning of the term ‘servant of Yahweh’ 
varies, sometimes referring to an individual, as in the third and fourth 
songs (to different individuals according to Dr Kissane), but earlier 
referring quite distinctly to Israel as a whole. Despite the critical 
acumen and erudition of his commentary as a whole, this view, 
linked as it is with an understanding of the whole of Second Isaias 
as a close literary unity consisting of ten sections, each with three 
poems and a conclusion, does not seem to have won much approval 
from scholars. An interesting compromise, in which the thought 
of the various songs, while presenting a definite unity and progression, 


1 cf. the Bibel-Lexikon, edited by Haag, in the article on Isaias, col. 751-4 
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is still affected by the corresponding contexts, has been recently 
proposed by Pére Tournay.? 

With the majority of exegetes, the writer prefers to see a unity 
in the four songs themselves, where a development of thought can 
be seen, and to separate them from their immediate contexts. The 
rule of interpretation according to context, normally valid in itself, 
should not be too rigidly used, especially in the prophetic books 
of the Old Testament, in which Lr of literary composition 
differ so much from our own. 

The next point, which must be at least summarily dealt with, has 
given rise to a, whole library of books and provoked a host of solutions : 
it is the question, ‘ Who is, in fact, the servant of Yahweh in the four 
songs?” Those who want a full discussion of the various opinions 
and the elements of a satisfactory solution cannot do better than read 
the work of Christopher R. North? : for him the Servant appears, 
with increasing clarity as the songs progress, as a real but mysterious 
figure of the future, a figure who emerges finally into history as 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

The songs, therefore, are Messianic, and in the fourth song espe- 
cially we have a prophecy of the redemptive sufferings and glorifica- 
tion of Jesus Christ. This is the universally accepted Catholic inter- 
pretation, the only interpretation which does justice to the evidence. 
But we shall leave further discussion on the meaning and doctrine 
of this fourth song to the end of this essay. 


After these preliminary notes, let us now look more closely at 
the text of our passage, Is. 52:13-53:12. What follows is a translation 
which remains substantially faithful to the Massoretic text, but in 
a few places deserts it where it is clearly corrupt: in these cases the 
readings of the Septuagint and of the recently discovered Qumran 
manuscripts are of value. 


52:13 : Behold my servant will succeed, 

He will arise and be exalted and be high indeed. 

14: Just as many were appalled at him, 

So disfigured was he in appearance— 

His form was scarcely human any longer, 

15 : So likewise, many nations shall be amazed at him, 
And kings shall stand in silent awe before him ; 

For they shall see something they had never been told of, 
And what they had never heard of they shall observe, (saying) 
53:1 : ‘ Who would believe what we have heard, 

To whom has the power of Yahweh been so revealed ?’ 


1 Revue Biblique, 1952, pp- 355-84, 481-512 
2°C, R. North, The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah : an Historical and Critical 
Study, London, rev. ed. 1956 
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At the beginning it is God who speaks. The final triumph of the 
Servant is insisted upon. In the earlier songs, the vocation, mission 
and suffering of the Servant have been the themes; the third song 
ended with'a cry of confidence in God uttered by the Servant despite 
his sufferings. That cry is answered by God in the first words of this 
last song. Then follows a summary of the whole theme of the songs : 
the Servant’s deep humiliation and his subsequent glorification. This 
section (52:14-53:1) is either part of God’s speech, or possibly the 
words of the prophet himself. The ‘many’ who were appalled at 
the Servant could include both his fellow-countrymen and the Gentiles, 
but it is the Gentiles alone who are brought forward as the witnesses 
of his glory. We have here perhaps an indication that the Jews will 
not be included among those who accept him. 


53:2 : And he grew up before him like a sapling, 
And like a me from hiner soil ; pling 

He had no beauty, no majesty to attract our gaze, 
No comeliness to make us delight in him. 

3 : He was despised and shunned by men, 

A man of pain, one who has experience of sufferings, 
Like one from whom men turn with shuddering ; 
He was despised, and we took no heed of him. 


This section gives the reactions of those who witnessed the humilia- 
tion of the Servant. The past tense is that of prophetic vision. It is _ 
not clear who the speakers are. Some see in them the Jews ; others 
see the kings and the Gentiles mentioned above. Perhaps it is better 
to take the speaker as the prophet himself, who identifies himself 
with the witnesses of the Servant’s sufferings. So far the extreme 
nature of the Servant’s passion is depicted, but no explanation is 
given. 


53:4: Yet it was our sufferings that he bore, 
Ours the pain with which he was burdened. 
We, it is true, thought him stricken, 
Afflicted by God and humbled ; 

5: But he was pierced for our sins, 

Crushed because of our iniquities. 

On him fell the chastisement which saved us, 
And by his bruises came our healing. 


Here we have the explanation of the Servant’s sufferings. The 
traditional Jewish explanation of misfortune put personal sin at the 
root of it all: this is what the witnesses of the Servant’s passion took 
for granted. But they were wrong: it was becausc of the sins of 
others that he suffered, and it was to save sinners that he endured 
such agony. 
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53:6 : Like sheep we had all gone astray, 

Each one had taken his own way, 

And Yahweh made to fall on him the iniquity of us all. 
7: He was ill-treated, yet he humbled himself ; 

He did not even open his mouth. 

Like a lamb led to the slaughter, 

Like a ewe dumb before its shearer, 

Even so he opened not his mouth. 


The prophet continues with the contrast between the sinfulness 
of men (among whom he includes himself) and the innocent suffer- 
ings of the Servant. Although he was conscious of his innocence, he 
did not complain; he accepted his sufferings heroically from the 
hand of God in order to bring salvation to men. It is hinted that 
his sufferings constituted a sacrifice : the comparison of the lamb calls 
to mind the role of the Paschal lamb in the great redemptive act of 
God in freeing His people from the slavery of Egypt. 


$3:8 : Through force and sentence he was seized— 
Who cared ye his fate ? 

Yes, he was torn from the land of the living, 

For our sins he was stricken to death. 

9: And they made his grave with the wicked, 
And in his death he was with the rich, 

Although he had done no wrong, 

And there was no deceit in his muuth. 


The translation above implies that the Servant was the victim of 
an unjust judicial sentence, but the rendering is far from certain. The 
Vulgate’s Generationem eius quis enarrabit ? for v. 8b can scarcely stand, 
since dér does not give this meaning. The first of the Qumran manu- 
scripts of Isaias supports the ‘ rich’ of v. 9. From the whole passage 
it is clear that the sufferings of the Servant went as far as death itself. 


53:10: And Yahweh was pleased to crush him with suffering. 
If he offers his life in expiation, 

He will see his posterity, he will prolong his days, 

And the purpose of Yahweh shall be accomplished by his hand. 
11: After his soul’s sorrow 

He shall see the light and be satisfied ; 

By his sufferings my servant shall make many just, 

And their iniquities he shall bear. 


Weare led a step further in the explanation of the Servant’s activity. 
We are told explicitly that his is a work of ‘ expiation’ (’aSam). From 
v. 11 it is God who speaks : His Servant is to have a spiritual posterity 
as the result of his sacrifice ; and he himself is to be greatly rewarded. 
According to the Septuagint reading and that of the two Qumran 
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manuscripts, one should translate the sentence in v. 11a: ‘He shall 
see the light.” Thus the Servant will enter into a new and glorious 
life. 

$3:12 : Therefore I shall give him multitudes as his portion, 

And with the mighty he shall share the spoil ; 

Because he delivered himself to death, 

And was reckoned with the rebellious ; 

It was he who took away the sins of many, « 

And made intercession for the rebellious. 


The song ends with the words of Yahweh ; He stresses the freedom 
and initiative of His Servant in delivering himself to death ; and one 
notes the contrast between the one who died and the many (the numer- 


ous totality) who benefited by his death. 


We have seen something of the background of this fourth song, 
and we have glanced briefly at the text itself. It is now timc to examine 
its religious teaching. 

It can be said with justice that we have in this passage the high- 
water mark of all the religious thought of the Old Testament. Two 
elements are combined here in a synthesis which comes from divine 
revelation : the role of the just man, especially the prophet, in inter- 
ceding for others, and, secondly, the part played by human suffering 
in God’s redemptive economy. 

The theme of the intercession of the just on behalf of the wicked 
is a constant one in the Old Testament. Abraham and above all 
Moses and the great prophets played this role over and over again. 
It is due, too, to Job’s intercession that his friends are forgiven by 
God. This work of intercession is regarded by Ezechiel as the essential 
work of the true prophet, who should ‘ build up the wall and man 
the breach, on behalf of the land, that I (God) should not destroy 
it’ (22:30). It can be taken for granted that the Servant, being a true 
prophet, would: intercede for his fellow-countrymen, and even for 
the whole world ; for, as prophetic inspiration continued, the uni- 
versal scope of God’s redemptive plan became more and more apparent. 
But what is new and altogether admirable is the light thrown on 
human suffering, on the possibility of a human being, a prophet, 
interceding by means of sacrificial suffering and death. 

Here we certainly have a new and almost startling revelation. 
God’s rejection of human sacrifice, shown in the heroic test of Abraham’s 
faith, does not exclude this new sacrificial act. But God, who con- 
descends to adapt the flood of His supernatural light to our feeble 
eyes, had prepared the way somewhat in the life and writings of His 
great servant and prophet Jeremias. In all this, of course, we are 
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taking for granted that the second part of Isaias was written towards 
the end of the exile, a view which, as we have said, is commending 
itself more and more to modern Catholic scholars. 

In fact, there is a remarkable parallel between Jeremias and the 
Servant of Yahweh. Both were selected from their birth for the 
work of a missionary, both were destined to be prophets to the nations ; 
both, despite their innocence, suffered intenscly in their work of 
preaching—and all this was according to God’s plan. Jeremias can 
cry out: ‘I am wounded with the wounding of the daughter of his 
people’ (8:2). Both were regarded as traitors, persecuted and con- 
demned to death. Jeremias too was ‘like a gentle lamb that is led 
to the slaughter ’ (11:19). 

The prophet of Anathoth plays too the heroic role of mediator. 
As prophet he speaks for God and fearlessly proclaims the punishment 
of his people’s sins and infidelities ; but as a man, as a Jew, he takes 
the part of his fellow-countrymen, feels to his heart’s core their bitter 
sufferings, and pleads for their release. 

It is to be noted that the thought of Jeremias never reaches the 
point where suffering, patiently borne, becomes an expiation of other 
men’s sins ; but in his life and prophecies some foreshadowing of the 
fuller revelation of the Servant of Yahweh can certainly be found. 

Ezechiel, to a lesser degree, prepared the way by insisting that 
the religion of Yahweh did not depend on the material temple which 
had been destroyed by the Babylonians : God required His people’s 
homage even in captivity. Thus the stage was set for wider per- 
spectives of universal salvation. Ezechiel insisted too on individual 
responsibility before God, and this is echoed in the fourth song of the 
Servant: ‘ All we had gone astray, everyone in his own way . . . 

We have seen that the prophets who preceded Second Isaias provide 
a background to the songs of the Servant of Yahweh ; but typical of 
a completely different approach is the theory proposed recently by 
one of the better-known representatives of the so-called Scandinavian 
school, Ivan Engnell. After restudying ancient Oriental mythology 
and reviewing its traces in the religious epics of Ugarit, he secs in 
the Servant of Yahweh songs a ‘ prophetic remodelling of a liturgical 
composition belonging to the Annual Festival’ of the Sumero-Accadian 
ritual. In this the king was ritually humiliated, being liturgically 
identified with the dying god Tammuz, only to be restored to his 
former dignity, just as Tammuz came back to the land of the living 
again. By this ritual humiliation or death of the king expiation was 
offered for the sins of the people. 

Engnell has amassed an impressive series of correspondences to 
the Servant of Yahweh songs in the ancient Sumerian, Accadian and 
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Ugaritic religious writings. It would be too long to discuss these 
in detail ; an account can be found in an article of Engnell.? 

These parallels, interesting as they may be, cannot explain the songs 
of the Servant of Yahweh. The religion of Israel is not an evolution 
from the common Semitic fund of myth and legend. And the Israelites, 
being conscious of the unique nature of their faith, despised and 
abhorred the religion of the pagans who lived among and around 
them. If they did ever adopt their practices, they realised, in their 
moments of enlightenment, that this was a fall from their vocation, 
a sin against Yahweh. It cannot be admitted that a nature myth of 
this kind should find a home in the family of Israelite beliefs: the 
God of Israel was not a nature god, bound within the sphere of the 
universe, but Yahweh, He who causes all things to be, enthroned 
above nature, dominating men and things. 

It is, of course, inevitable that in the many gropings oi the pagan 
mind after God, where truth and falsehood are mi::zled in a thousand 
different proportions, we should find some parallels, either close or 
distant, to the revealed truth of God’s own word. It is understandable 
too that in the Bible we should have certain literary affinities to pagan 
religious literature. Thus, it would be difficult or impossible to 
disprove all such extrinsic influence on the songs of the Servant of 
Yahweh. But, for all this, the religion of Yahweh, in meaning and 
in essence, is dominated and determined by a divinely given revelation 
about God and His ways with men : it is this revelation which under- 
lies the songs of the Servant of Yahweh as well as all the other writings 
of the Bible. 

As a matter of fact, the kingship of the Servant is only hinted at 
in the songs. He is presented rather as the prophet, the teacher of 
wisdom, after the model of Moses as he is pictured above all in Deut- 
eronomy. Like Moses, the Servant is to be ruled by the Spirit of 
God, to spread abroad the torali, the divine teaching, to teach miSpat, 
the true religion. But the Servant is to go beyond the confines of the 
chosen people, bringing the message -of God to the Gentiles without 
the Law. 

It would be wrong to expect in this passage a sort of photographical 
anticipation of the Passion and Resurrection of Our Lord. Some 
of the most striking points are very doubtful: the reference to a 
juridical sentence is by no means admitted by all; the Servant’s 
burial with the rich is also a doubtful reading. Again, the resurrection 
of the Servant is implied rather than stated. The reading, ‘He will 
see light,’ is probable, but by no means certain. At best, the whole 
treatment of the Servant’s lot after his death is vague. 

1 Bulletin of the John Ryland’: Library, 1948, pp. 54-93 
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It is of importance, too, to exercise a certain rescrve in drawing 
from the passage theological conclusions about the nature of Christ's 
redemptive work. We must remember that we are dealing with 
poetry, not a theological treatise, and Semitic poetry at that. If this 
had been always kept in mind, we might have been spared some 
of those violent and exaggerated Passion sermons, which are based 
on a too wooden and literal interpretation of this text. 

Some commentators push altogether too far the idea of penal 
substitution. They find here an echo of the ritual of the Scapegoat. 
In this, the doomed animal received by imposition of hands the sins 
of the people upon its head, and so, as a thing accursed, was driven 
out into the desert to die. But to apply this to the suffering Servant 
seems quite unwarranted, not to say abhorrent. In fact the symbolism 
of the Scapegoat is the opposite to that of sacrifice—and the sufferings 
of the Servant are certainly sacrificial. In sacrifice, the victim enters 
into the sphere of the divine, and, if partaken of in the rite of com- 
munion, unites the communicant with God. Far from being regarded 
as defiled or accursed, the victim, in the symbolism of the sacrificial 
rite, shares the holiness of God Himself. There may be verbal simi- 
laritics between this fourth song and the account of the Scapegoat, 
but the inner meaning is totally different. 

Thus, the innocence and holiness of the Servant is stressed through- 
out. At no point is he anything but the object of God’s love. If 
God is said to strike him, to afflict him, it is merely a case of that 
Semitic idiom where all actions, even those which God merely 
permits, are directly attributed to God. 

The Scervant’s sufferings do not reccive their valuc mercly from 
their extent, from their heart-reaching depths. His is not a mere 
satis-passio ; nor is he an object against which the divine wrath is 
unleashed. In fact, there is no question of divine wrath in the Servant 
songs ; there is question rather of divine love and mercy, love for 
sinners and love for the Servant himself. Both loves are beautifully 
expressed in the New Testament, the first from the first letter of 
St John : ‘In this has the love of God been shown in our case, that 
God has sent His only-begotten Son into the world that we may 
live through Him. In this is the love, not that we have loved God, 
but that He has first loved us, and sent His Son a propitiation for our 
sins’ (4:9-10). The second love reccives its commentary from Our 
Lord’s own lips: “Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay 
down my life’ (John 10:17). 

The Servant’s role is to some extent passive : it consists of suffer- 
ings inflicted by his enemies and permitted by God; but it is also 
intensively active. At least seven times in the passage is his part in 
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the drama expressed by an active verb : he submits, he lays down his 
life in expiation, he pours out his soul in death. 

The hero of the Servant songs is no mere substitute for sinners, 
receiving from God the punishment due to them. The kernel and 
essence of his redemptive work is to be found rather in his super- 
human love and obedience, qualities which in the language of human 
experience are expressed and proved above all by suffering and death. 
Suffering and death came to him because it was God’s will that he 
should drink to the dregs the consequences of his solidarity with 
sinful humanity. The further revelation of the New Testament 
makes it clear that it is only because the Servant is constituted head 
of the human race that his passion and sacrifice have any value for 
us. It is not so much in our place as on our behalf that he suffered and 
died and rose from the dead ; we, too, in our turn, and in our degree, 
are to follow his path of redemptive suffering, death and finally 
resurrection. 

W. J. DALTON, S.J. 
Pymble 
N.S.W. 


PRIESTLY VIRTUES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
(Translated from the French by B. Dickinson) 


Under the title of this article you would expect a whole book, if onc 
were to give exhaustive treatment to the subject. However, we 
intend rather to extract from the inspired writings the key qualities 
demanded from priests, by Christ our Lord or the Holy Ghost. If 
we can mention only bricfly each of these virtues, it will be the reader’s 
task to meditate further on the texts quoted and plumb their meaning. 

These priestly virtues are drawn from three passages of major 
theological importance : 1. The “Conference after the Last Supper,’ 
namely chapters 13 to 18 of the fourth Gospel, in which Jesus, after 
making his chosen disciples priests, gave them instructions on the 
spirit in which they should exercise their new powers ; 2. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which defines the virtues proper to the High Priest 
of the New Covenant, virtues which consequently all those who have 
received the sacrament of the pricsthood should possess: 3. The 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus, in which St Paul delineates for the 
shepherds of the Churches of Ephesus and Crete qualities that are 
indispensable for carrying out their dutics. 
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We are talking of ‘ priests,’ where the Gospels and St Paul speak 
mainly of disciples and apostles. But this last term certainly denotes 
the priesthood, such as we understand it today. Actually, the New 
Testament term ‘apostle’ by no means stands for messenger or 
missionary in the way its etymology suggests. It corresponds to the 
Hebrew Seliah, denoting the plenipotentiary, the chargé d'affaires, the 
legal representative of an elector (Matt. 10:40 ; Mark 9:37). Ofcourse, 
the apostle is an “ envoy,’ speaking and acting in the name of another 
person, but he takes the place of that person ; so much so that the 
acts of the Seliah are binding on the sender. The Talmud declares 
expressly : ‘ A man’s 3eliah is the same as the man himself.’ 

It is in this sense that Christ is the Apostle and High Priest of the 
Father (Heb. 3:1; cf. John 17:8; 1 John 4:9-10). He represents 
God and acts in His name : ‘ God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
to Himself’ (2 Cor. 5:19); whoever sees Christ, sees the Father 
(John 14:9-10). Similarly the apostles represent Christ, they spcak 
and act in his name, to such a point that their words and actions are 
‘ Christ-done deeds’: ‘As the Father has sent me, I also send you’ 
(John 20:21). They can claim: ‘God appeals to you through us’ 
(2 Cor. 5:20); ‘You welcomed me . . . as Christ Jesus in person ’ 
(Gal. 4:14). 

In fact, by the almighty words that consecrated them (John 
17:17-19), the Apostles are God’s plenipotentiaries and mediators. 
Endowed with the same power as Jesus (Matt. 28:16-20 ; John 14:12), 
they continue to do what Christ did. Not only have they the supreme 
prerogative of priesthood—that of blessing the eucharistic cup of the 
New Covenant (Matt. 26:20 seq.; 1 Cor. 11:24); but they carry 
on the sacred ministry of the Gospel: ‘I have written to you . . . 
in virtue of the grace which God has given me to be a sacred minister 
of Jesus Christ for the Gentiles, with God’s gospel for my priestly 
charge (hierourgounta), to make the Gentiles’ offering worthy of His 
acceptance, consecrated by the Holy Spirit’ (Rom. 15:15-16). 

If then the word ‘apostle’ indicates that the ministers of the 
Church have the same ‘ mission’ as our Saviour, the word ‘ priest’ 
emphasises the fact that they control the same power. Very soon, 
the passing-on of this power of communication of the Holy Ghost 
will be performed by the imposition of hands (Acts 14:23). It is in 
virtue of this rite that priests will be ordained to be pastors of a specific 
community (Acts 20:28), as shepherds and teachers (Eph. 4:11), pilots 
(1 Cor. 12:28), rulers (1 Thess. 5:12 ; Rom. 12:8). 


Faith The fundamental virtue required of these apostle-priests 
is faith. The priest as such is first and foremost a soul full of faith. 
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If ‘ eternal life is to know the onc truc God and to instruct souls in 
the doctrine of Christ’ (Matt. 10:27, 28:19-20), then it goes without 
saying that the priest must declare himself—cchoing the Incarnate 
Word himself—to be God’s witness, and must speak with conviction 
of what he has scen and heard (John 15:27). The only Son, who was 
in the bosom of the Father, ‘ has unfolded God’s story’ (John 1:18). 
He was the authorised witness of the mysteries of the divine lifc 
(John 3:11-12, 31-2), and as such the light of the world. Now he 
confided his secrets to the Twelve (John 15:15), and thenceforward 
it is they who are to be the light of the world (Matt. 5:14). Trustees 
of the mysteries of God (1 Cor. 4:1), their mission is to disburse * the 
unfathomable riches of Christ’s knowledge’ (Eph. 3:8). The con- 
clusion is inevitable that a priestly soul possesses outstandingly that 
grasp of the unscen which is the spirit of faith (Heb. 11:1). The 
priest’s soul has become so familiar with the heavenly world and 
realises so keenly its beauty, that it cannot stop itself from proclaiming 
aloud its faith and conviction : ‘ We believe, that is why we speak ’ 
(2 Cor. 14:13). In a word, when we sec and hear a pricst, we should 
have the impression that we are sccing and hearing Jesus Christ. 

In fact, our Lord devoted himself first of all to the intellectual 
and religious formation of his chosen disciples. It is to them that he 
reveals the secrets of the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 13:11). He 
disperses their doubts, clears away their misunderstandings, strives to 
initiate them -into the relationship between the Father and the Son 
—and it is only on the final day of this patient course of instructions 
that Jesus is able to declare: * At last, you have come to believe ’ 
(John 16:31). With what cmotion the Master must have said this ! 
He recognised the greatest success of his work : his own believe in 
him! He goes on to bless the Father for this enthusiastically : ‘I 
have made Thee known to these men, whom Thou hast taken out 
of the world to give me. Now they have learned that all Thou hast 
given me comes from Thee. . . . they have recognised it for truth 
that I came from Thee and they have found faith to believe that 
Thou art the One who sent me’ (John 17:6-8). 

No doubt the new priests will have to undergo severe trials ; 
persecutions and the apparent triumph of evil will be violent shocks 
that will bowl them over and stun them (John 16:32). But Peter— 
whose name means: a solid block that juts out and offers a shelter 
—will have the grace to uphold thcir convictions unwaveringly : 
‘Look now, Satan has claimed power over you all, so that he can 
sift you like wheat. But I have prayed for thec, that thy faith may 
not fail ; when, after a while, thou hast come back to the right road, 
thy task is to hold up thy brethren’ (Luke 22:31-2). A pricst’s faith 
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PRIESTLY VIRTUES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
is not different in kind from that of the faithful; but it has a special 


quality : the solidity of a rock. As a man chosen to bear witness and 
to preach, the priest’s characteristics are steadfastness and stability. 
These words, in Biblical language, are the exact equivalent of the 
word generally translated as ‘ truth’ : amen, ’emiinah. 


Hope On the day of his ordination the priest hears our Lord say 
to him: * Without me, you can do nothing’ (John 15:5). Hence 
he cannot count on his own strength for success in his mission of 
saving souls. He knows that he ‘can do all things in him who 
strengthens’ him (Phil. 4:13; cf. 2 Cor. 12:9-10). So he is never 
put off or scandalised by trials that are inherent in the ministry (John 
16:1). If he is surrounded by a world that is evil and often hostile 
(John 15:18-25), yet he is helped by an almighty Defender, the Para- 
clete (John 14:17, 25-6; 16:7-15), and ringing in his ears is the last 
word of our Lord, encouraging him to an invincible confidence : 
‘In the world, you will have tribulation ; but, take courage! I 
myself am the conqucror of the world’ (John 16:33 ; cf. 14:1). 

It follows that God’s help far exceeds the difficulties to be met. 
St Paul speaks of a supcrabundance of power (2 Cor 4:7). The priest’s 
hope is born of this triumph won by Christ crucified and risen from 
the dead. His death became the source of life. Now this same mystery 
unfolds in the day-to-day apostolate. Under the most unpromising 
circumstances, the priest not only benefits from this victory by our 
Lord over Satan and sin ; he repeats it and completes it (1 John 5:4-5). 
He too will raise the dead to life, because the power of the risen Jesus 
goes on working through his lips and through his hands. A pricst 
who did not live by joyful hope would no longer have any reason 
for existence; he would be like a soldier who had enlisted in an 
army, but who sct out for battle certain of defeat and taking it for 
granted beforehand that he would be beaten, having no confidence 
cither in the genius or the capability of his commander-in-chief. But 
‘ believe me when I tcll you this: The man who has confidence in 
me will himself be able to do the things that I do, and even greater 
things still, because I am going away to be with my Father’ (John 
14:12). 

at this unshakable confidence belong the repeated encouragements 
of the prayer in the Discourse after the Last Supper. After promising 
his apostle-priests that their ministry will be magnificently fruitful, 
Jesus immediately adds: ‘Everything you ask in my name I will 
grant, that through the Son the Father may be glorified. If you ask 
anything from me in my own name I will do it’ (John 14:13-14). 
Actually, our Lord has just granted his disciples the highest power 
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and authority, the immeasurable task of converting the world, of 
speaking and acting in his name. How will they be able to ‘ bear 
fruit in abundance and so prove themselves his disciples’? By prayer. 
A man of flesh and blood can do divine work only with this effective 
means, by harnessing God’s own power to the task. Now it is inter- 
cession that will guarantee heavenly co-operation and unfailing fruit- 
fulness. Hence: ‘ As long as you live in me and my words live in 
you, you can ask what you like and you will obtain it’ (John 15:7) ; 
‘I have appointed you to go forth and bear fruit, fruit which will 
endure, so the Father will give you anything you ask for in my name ’ 
(15:16) ; ‘In very truth, I tell you: Whatever you ask the Father 
for, he will give it you in my name. So far you have not asked for 
anything in my name; ask and you will receive, so that you may 
be filled with joy’ (16:23-4); “When that day comes, you will 
make your requests in my name, and I do not say that I will ask them 
from the Father for you. For the Father Himself loves you, because 
you have loved me and have come to believe that I came forth from 
God’ (16:26-7). 

The duty of making intercession is therefore an integral part of 
the priest-apostle’s vocation. In fact, when our Lord chose the Twelve, 
it was so that ‘they should be with him and go out preaching at his 
command’ (Mark 3:14). The Apostles are morc essentially disciples 
than all the others, they follow the Master morc closely (Mark 1:17). 
There is no apostolate worthy of the name unless it stems from a 
permanent union with our Lord. It is prayer that keeps this contact 
alive and active. 


Charity The fundamental lesson of the parable of the vine (John 
15:1-10) bears on the union of charity between Christ and his priests. 
For a vine-branch, the sole law of life is to remain attached to the 
vinestock ; for a priest, the whole of his spiritual life is to love Christ 
exclusively, or rather to cleave fervently to the love of predilection 
with which Christ cnvelops him. Priestly spirituality is summed up 
in this word of command: Abidc in my love. To be sure, to love 
God is the sole law imposed on all the faithful in the old and new 
Covenants alike. But from priests, who are chosen out of the world 
and set apart for the work of bearing the fruits of grace to other souls 
(John 15:16), our Lord requires a total surrender of the heart (John 
16:27; cf. Matt. 6:24).. From cach of them he expects priority of 
attachment : Lovest thou mc more than these (John 21:15-17). In 
fact, authority to feed the shcep belonging to the supremc Shepherd 
is given only on condition that the recipient be dedicated body and 
soul to his Chief, in the same way as our Saviour consecrated himself to 
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the will of his Father to the point of total immolation (John 17:16-19). 
Priestly charity, according to St John, is on the one hand a union of 
real love towards the person of Christ, an attachment of the whole 
being, a vital allegiance ; on the other hand, it means what today 
we call the virtue of religion, worship and total reverence towards 
God, flowering into ‘ devotion,’ that is to say into unqualified obed- 
icnce and devotedness : “The man who has my commandments and 
keeps them, he is the one who loves me’ (John 14:21). 

It is into this union of wills and hearts that a priest’s love and zeal 
for souls is grafted : “ This is how we can be sure that we love God's 
children: it is when we love God and keep his commandments ; 
since loving God means keeping his commandments’ (1 John 5:2-3). 
Love achieves a harmony of wills: idem velle, idem nolle. The hcart 
of a priest, locked in the embrace of Christ’s love (2 Cor. 5:14), will 
therefore love souls as Christ loves them and because he loves them 
(John 15:12). It is not a case of human sympathy or of some kind 
of sublimation of the paternal instinct. Just as Jesus received those 
converted to him as a gift from his Father (John 6:37-40; 15:9), so 
the priest carries over and extends to men that divine love of which 
he is the official channel. Following our Saviour’s example, his 
mission is to enkindle men’s hearts with this heavenly fire (Luke 
12:49); he spreads its flame. This refers to the inexhaustible funds 
of zeal and energy in priestly charity, ‘ which great waters cannot 
extinguish, nor can the waves submerge it’ (Cant. 8:7). Christians 
in the world may be allowed to have a divided heart, attached simul- 
tancously to their Saviour and their husband or wife (1 Cor. 7:25-35) ; 
but this division is impossible for the priest. His charity is so intense 
that it must be exclusive ; it leaves no room for any other object 
than this one : * It is by this that we have known God’s love of charity 
for us: he gave his life for us. We too must give our life for our 
brethren ’ (1 John 3:16). The only thing for the priest is to possess, 
by vocation, a charity strictly parallel to that of the incarnate Son 
of God. It is a religious love, springing from the gift of self and 
from a consecration which, through union with God, devotes itself 
in life and death to the work of saving souls. 

On these lines our Lord defined the spirit of the ministry which 
he was about to entrust to his first priests, in the scene of washing 
their feet. At this moment, as it happened, a dispute had arisen between 
the disciples : “Which of them would be the greatest? He said to 
them : Kings, among their peoples, give them orders as masters, and 
it is those who use their authority over them who arc praised as 
benefactors. For you, it will not be like that ; but the oldest among 
you will act as if he were the littlest, and the one who is in command 
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as if he were the servant. Who, in fact, is the greater : the one who 
sits at table or the one who serves at table? Is it not the one who 
sits at the table? Now I, among you, am like the one who serves’ 
(Luke 22:24-7). Adding example to his teaching, the Master takes 
off his outer garment, tics a napkin to his girdle, sets down the basin 
of water before the apostles and, like a slave, washes and dries the 
fect of cach in turn. 

It seems as if Jesus feared nothing so much for his Church as a place- 
hunting hierarchy. The disciples knew that their Master was establish- 
ing a kingdom, and this one word awakened ideas of domination in 
the carthly sense. So Jesus corrects this pagan notion and demonstrates 
for them the paradox that, in the spiritual kingdom, the way to climb 
high is to come down, and that to attain the first place you must 
choose the last: ‘When you speak to me, you give me the title of 
Master and Lord. That is the simple truth, I am—Jesus is fully con- 
scious of his position; authority and humility are by no means 
mutually exclusive. If then I, being your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, how much more are you bound to wash one another’s 
feet ?” (John 13:13-14). My example teaches you the dignity and duty 
of serving one another (cf. 12:26). This has the force of a command 
(cf. Matt. 11:29-30) : ‘ What I have done, you likewise ought to do.’ 

What is the point of this example ? It does not seem to lie simply 
in bodily purification, which has the force of a symbolic act. Symbolic 
of what? First of humility ; but this is only an accidental and second- 
ary aspect of the psychology which Jesus wants to drive home. There 
is certainly a lesson in mutual love (John 13:1) and even something 
more complex. Humility is in it, together with fraternal charity, 
but then somcthing much deeper: the gift of oneself. The washing 
of feet is the sacrament of apostolic authority ; it signifies the humble 
service of love which the disciples owe to one another. For Saint 
John, this act is a synthesis of all the lowly service of love in which 
the whole life of the Word incarnate was spent for men : this is the 
religious psychology which the Master wants to instil into the Icaders 
of his Church. He chooses an example that is homely and menial, 
precisely because it best conveys love’s humble service of souls which 
a priest's life is meant to be, after the pattern of his own. Just as 
Christ, out of love, lowered himself in the service of his own so as 
to save them, so the Apostles in their turn, in spite of their position 
—nowadays we should call it their eminence in the hierarchy—will 
devote themselves in the ministry to the humble service of souls, 
out of love. 

This is suggested by verses 16 and 17, which emphasise the real 
dignity of service, and therefore the whole idea of the apostolate : 
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‘In very truth I tell you: There is no servant who is greater than his 
master, and no apostle greater than him who sent him. Knowing this, 
blessed are you if you act in this way.’ That is a priest’s blessedness ! 
It is easy to see the beauty of serving the brethren ; it is more difficult 
to put it into practice. Jesus knows this, and that is why he adds 
a blessing to the injunction of duty and even to his own example. 
But the man who can humiliate himself in practice like a slave, will 
be blessed from then on in the present life, and in the future dispensa- 
tion he will have a real superiority. One is never so great in the 
eyes of Jesus and never more closely united to him than when one 
agrees to lower oneself further, like him (Phil. 2:3), to serve one’s 
neighbour. 
(To be continued) 
C. SPIca, O.P. 
Fribourg 


THE BIBLE: NEWS OF GOD 


If it has pleased God to hide his truth in a dunghill, that 
is where we shall go and find it.—Jacques MARITAIN 


How can we speak of ‘news’ of God? ‘ What is the latest news 
of God ?’ sounds like a joke. And so it might be for one who thinks 
in terms of essences and not biblically. The Israelite did not pry into 
the nature of God. Indeed, when Moses dared to ask the question : 
‘Who are you?’ he was told: ‘I am what I am,’ which sounds 
suspiciously like : ‘Mind your own business.’ The concern of the 
Bible is not with what God is but with what God does. Consequently 
the Bible is always on the lookout for news : it is a commented diary 
of God’s activity among men. The polythcist and the pantheist are 
bound up with the cycle of nature ; their hope is born ycarly in the 
Spring, and it is a hope of earth; when this hope fails, nothing is 
left. But the Israelite accepted no god immanent in nature ;_ his 
was a personal God, the free and independent maker and controller 
of nature, a craggy unreasonable God who will not conform with 
nature’s cycle. For the Hebrew hope might bloom in the winter 
and when earth’s hope failed he looked instinctively to heaven becausc 
the God of the Hebrew is the God who interferes. It is the same 
with history. This God does not merely use history, He makes it. 
That is why He is the God of the two great historical religions, the 
one based on the historical exodus from Egypt, the other on a historical 
exodus from the grave. History is God in action, and the particular 
history the Bible relates is regarded (rightly regarded we would say, 
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because it is self-vindicated by its climax) as God’s chosen sphere 
of unique self-revelation. 

News? Why, Israel was always looking for news. ‘Stand up,’ 
cries Isaiah, ‘stand up on a high mountain, you who bring good 
news to Sion.’ And the angel says to the shepherds: ‘I bring you 
news of great joy ’ because God had at last chosen to play a personal 
part in His own history. And so the Hebrew read the story of his 
race as an interpretation of God. Delivery, fall, repentance, rescuc 
were Israel’s recurring seasons, and in those she found a God powerful, 
intolerant, cager, forgiving. She acknowledged no such agnostic 
word as coincidence, no inevitable fate, no repetitive circles of time. 
Quite the opposite : not a sparrow fell without the hand of God, 
repentance and prayer could move God’s heart and turn catastrophe, 
a Providence drove along rectilincar time to some future goal that 
was not Paradise Regained but a new heaven and a new earth. This 
was the God Israel knew, and she knew Him from experience. 

If the Bible does not pry into the nature of God it is not from 
a sense of reverence but from a cast of mind, for in fact it does not 
inquire into the nature of man either. It can see man only in relation 
to God, as creature to Creator ; and the relation is not, as it were, 
static ; it is by this or that posture before God that man may be 
assessed. Now since the individual is always seen in that relation, 
the crisis of one man like the experience of the whole nation may, 
when reflected upon, contribute to the pattern of images that make 
up our Biblical picture of God. Thus the impatient Job does not 
learn only that God is inscrutable, he learns also that God is active 
even in suffering and riddles. Indeed this Semite, refreshingly free 
of metaphysical refinement, knows his God as the one who sends the 
suffering and sets the riddle ; that in this very act God reveals Himself 
as the Mystery in which suffering has some hidden meaning. A 
century later Ecclesiastes reflects on his experience not of pain but 
of pleasure. Disillusionment is his revelation: Blessed are not the 
rich. All that remains is to fear God and obey. It may be said that 
his experience and the lesson he deduces from it are more profound 
than Job’s. A God is trustworthy whose very gifts do not satisfy. 
It is only a step from here to ‘ Blessed are the poor’ and the promise 
of the vision of God. 

Both Job and Ecclesiastes went forward through the dark—but 
they went forward. With them the revelation, the news of God 
advanced not on sunlit peaks of triumphant prophets but in a gloomy 
valley. The two could not see their way, but in fact they were going 
to Calvary ; they were learning the deepest divine knowledge of all : 
that pain and problem are part of a crucified and mysterious God. 
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But to this may I add a prosaic warning, too often ignored, that 
each book of the Bible is only a part of the living word of the living 
God which must not be arrested and challenged at any stage or God 
will cry : ‘ Wait till I finish.’ And He has not finished—even yct. 

God, therefore, translates Himself into human action for human 
understanding. How is He translated into human words? The 
Bible, it seems, would suppose that in man, made to the image of 
God, there is some resonance in sympathy with his maker ; that he 
can be led by mental image, by pictorial representation inadequate 
but not invalid. But let the Bible itself speak with its pre-logical 
unmetaphysical tongue : 


Moses said: Please Ict me see your glory. And God said: I shall parade all My 
majesty before you and in your presence utter the name * Yahwch.’ I have com- 
passion on whom I will and pity for all I please. And again God said : You cannot 
see My face because no man can sec My face and live. Here is a place near Me. 
Stand upon the rock and when my glory passcs by I shall put you in a cleft of the 
rock and I shall shelter you with My hand as I pass by. Then I shall take My hand 
away and you shall sce Mc from the back ; but My face no man can see. (Exod. 
33:18-23) 


We smile at the anthropomorphism as if we were not guilty ourselves. 
But consider how it lifts Biblical language above all fashions of philo- 
sophy and how, with the wisdom of simplicity it deliberately refuses 
to seck entrance into the mystery. And yet it has a deep significance 
for its own time. If the Hebrew knew that no image could be made 
of his God, he also knew that God could not be adequately symbolised 
by Sun, or Moon, or planet. For him the only mental image possible 
was that of a person. The only language by which his God might 
be addressed is drawn from the institutions of human society—as 
Lord, King, Father, Judge and the like. Anthropomorphism is not 
the pathetic childishness we may think : it indicates God’s personal 
relation to history, to man’s story ; as such it is not a weakness at 
all (except the weakness of all theological language) but an important 
witness not indeed to what God is but to what God docs. And if 
in the end what God does is to assume a human nature, why then 
we have anthropomorphism in rcal carnest. 

The Bible, then, this newsreel of God, never shows God’s face ; 
we sce Him from the back. Or rather it is a series of news flashes, 
of mental images disconnected and all but incompatible. Thus what 
we think of as ‘ father’ God is that and much morc; but He is a 
mother, too, who carrics Israel at the breast. He is Love without 
qualification, or better—because the Semite, truc to his genius, always 
prefers verb to noun—He is loving, in all our imaginable ways and 
beyond them. Let us take the boldest image of them all. Driven 
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almost to incoherence by the effort to express the ineffable, driven 
anyway to intolerable daring, the Biblical writers, both early and 
late, preach the jealousy of God. God indignantly insists that He 
alone is God, that He alone has a just claim to Israel’s affection and 
appeals for proof to His action in her history : in front of Israel He 
challenges the gods : 


I am the king and redeemer of Isracl 

I am the first and last 

You are my witnesses 

Is there any other god but Me? (cf. Is. 44:6, 8) 


But there is worse, or better, than this: God’s jealousy is that of 
a thwarted husband, a figure of ridicule who waits until her lovers 
tire of his wife : 

She will chase after her lovers and not catch up with them 

She will seek and not find them 


Then she will say : I shall go back to my first husband 
For I was happier then than now. (Os. 2:9) 


God waiting for spoiled goods! It reminds us that the Prodigal 
found an eager father though driven home not by love but by starva- 
tion. The allegory of Israel, the faithless wife, is recurring reality in 
her story, and the recurring news of God was that He had been made 
a fool of again. It is still the same news, the good news, the gospel. 
For love of men God came among them and was hanged for it. But 
the folly of the Cross is the best news we ever heard. 

You may have noticed that whether we spoke of the Bible’s simple 
anthropomorphism, or of God’s foolish love, or of man’s senseless 
suffering, we were drawn relentlessly towards the final revelation in 
' Christ. The taking of a human nature by God—and this is an object 
of faith—sanctions our thinking of him in terms of man and justifies 
our language. That same singular event turns figure to fact—or rather 
shows how fact always lurked behind the figure: man and God 
are two in one flesh. The death and resurrection of that flesh show 
how even suffering, especially suffering, can be used redemptively. 
And all this is as it should be, for the Word made flesh is—if I dare 
call it so—the paroxysm of God’s effort to make his word understood. 
It is the revelation of God to human nature through one human nature 
and insofar as the revelation can be put into human words it is Christ 
who will do it. 

But why speak of ‘words’? You know that for the Hebrew 
the term ‘ word” does not signify something merely denominative 
and abstract, but something operative, efficient. God's events speak ; 
these are God’s words—and the coming of our Lord is no exception. 
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For this coming is itself a word-event of God, climax of so many. 
And yet it is unique : unique because this time it is not the historical 
event that becomes a word; the Word itself becomes an historical 
event. Christ, being what he was, did indeed work our salvation in 
action and passion ; but he also enacted a parable of divine love such 
as the world had not heard nor would hear again—for he was the 
Word of God. In the dunghill of this creation, in its sordid history, 
in its stammering tongue, in its crucified flesh, the Truth of God was 
found. And the last word was the foolish word of the Cross. 
ALEX. JONES 
Upholland College 
Wigan 


‘REDEMPTION’ IN Si PAUL 


To say that St Paul preached the redemption of mankind by Jesus 
Christ is a commonplace, but to pinpoint accurately the total back- 
ground of the term ‘ redemption’ as used by St Paul is quite another 
matter. The core of this problem is the Greek word apolutrosis, 
‘redemption,’ found in a number of places in the Apostle’s epistles. 
The texts are: Rom. 3:24 and 8:23; 1 Cor. 1:30; Eph. 1:7, 1:14 
and 4:30; Col. 1:14. In Rom. 8:23 and Eph. 1:14 and 4:30 there 
is an echo of Luke 12:28, and these texts refer to an eschatological 
redemption which is yet to come. The remaining four are concerned 
with that redemption worked on Calvary and in the resurrection 
by Christ. 

Even though this term ‘ redemption’ in St Paul can be generally 
categorised, the question of its background remains. One prominent 
explanation considers the sacred manumission found in antiquity to be 
the real key to St Paul’s thought, and this theory, as advanced 
principally by Adolf Deissmann,! has held the field. Many Pauline 
phrases are compared to the technical formulae of the manumission 
records in order to bring out the full force of the term 
‘ redemption.’ 

Manumission of a slave was accomplished in various ways among 
the ancients, but emphasis is placed here on the peculiar ceremony by 
which a slave was purchased by a god. Inscriptions at Delphi are the 
principal sources of knowledge concerning the nature of the rites 
involved in sacred manumission. At Delphi the ceremony is connected 
with Apollo, but manumission of a sacred character was be) exclusively 


1 Light from the Ancient East, New York 1927, pp. 319-30 
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Delphic. Sacred manumission can be found in records of Hellenistic 
synagogues shortly before the time of Paul, so that it can be said that 
the synagogues adopted the temple practice. 

The several steps in pagan manumission are clearly defined. The 
slave to be freed paid beforehand the sum required for ransom from 
his own savings into the temple treasury. The master took the slave 
to the temple to declare publicly that he was for sale ; whereupon 
he received the purchase money from the temple treasury. The slave 
became the property of the god who immediately declared him a man 
‘ bought’ and ‘ redeemed ’ by his god. 

The existence of such a religious practice does not in itself demon- 
strate anything concerning St Paul’s idea of redemption, but when 
the terminology of these manumission records is correlated with some 
of St Paul’s phrases, rather striking similarities appear. The evidence 
is so decisive for some that they unreservedly state, * St Paul illustrates 
his teaching on the Redemption by frequent references to this form 
of contract, and a knowledge of the technical terms used is necessary 
for the full understanding of the texts.’ ? 

In 1 Cor. 6:20 and 7:23 there occurs the colourful phrase * bought 
at a price.’ This term is considered to be taken from pagan manu- 
mission, so that St Paul is using a formula of the manumission records. 
For the supporters of this theory of manumission, ‘ redemption ’ has 
the value of liberation by ransom, which includes the notion of price. 
Consequently, “redemption ’ involves a price to be paid, and when 
St Paul writes, ‘ You have been bought at a price,’ he means that the 
Christian has been redeemed at the cost of Christ’s blood (Rom. 
3:24-5 ; Eph. 1:7). 

Gal. 5:1 and 5:13 are considered as two more points of contact 
between St Paul and sacred manumission because of the reference to 
‘freedom,’ another formula signifying the redemption brought about 
in the name of a god. Much in the same vein, the notion of ‘ freedom ’ 
in Rom. 6:18-22 and 8:21 is regarded as technical language from the 
manumission formulae. 

The word ‘ransom’ in 1 Tim. 2:6 should so remind one of the 
purchase price for slaves that he would immediately conncct * ransom’ 
with ‘ bought at a price’ in 1 Cor. Such an understanding leads the 
advocates of this theory to regard the price in St Paul as essentially 
aransom. This price is paid by the Redeemer, for the Lord supplies 
the ransom out of his own blood to free each person from slavery. 
However, Christian redemption is gratuitous, because this deliverance 
Jesus did ‘ freely ’ (Rom. 3:24). 

1 E. Power, ‘ Archaeology and the Bible,” A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, 
81d < 
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Sacred manumission as the background to St Paul’s thought on 
redemption is impressive, and in its favour onc can readily see two 
important factors. The general notion of the rites of manumission 
in the name of a god was quite widespread, and this form of manu- 
mission is definitely of a religious character. Indeed, Hellenistic 
familiarity with this custom would tend to help St Paul’s efforts to 
make Christ’s redemptive work universally known. Also, since 
manumission could have a sacred character, St Paul’s hearers could 
easily receive the message of Christ’s work on Calvary with a religious 
spirit. However, these two factors which may enhance the theory 
of sacred manumission are only clements of milieu, not proofs in 
themselves. 

The points of contact between records of manumission and Pauline 
literature are incontrovertible, but because both employ some identical 
terms and formulae, dependence is not guaranteed. However, since 
Paul’s language does bear such resemblance to the official phrases of 
the manumission forms, the satisfactory method of criticism uses 
a comparison of ideas. In short, the elements of the rite of sacred 
manumission ought to present an adequate foundation upon which 
St Paul’s teaching on the redemption can rest. 

In order to discuss liberation from slavery, there must be someone 
enslaved. Granting that before redemption by the Lord the individual 
is in some state of servitude, then the master of the slave is sought. 
In the case of Hellenistic manumission, we readily understand that 
whoever owns the slave is his master, but in the case of the redeemed 
Christian, who is his master prior to liberation ? 

St Paul clearly speaks of slaves of sin (Rom. 6:6f.), of the Law 
(Gal. 5:1), and of death (Rom. 8:2), but the chief slavery is to sin. 
Experience points out that a man works his own sin, if it be actual 
sin, and in such a state he is really a slave to himself. Because sin 
does not satisfactorily fit the role of master, some have concluded 
that Satan is the owncr of unredeemed man. The fact that Satan is 
the great adversary has suggested to these authors that God entered 
into a transaction with him in order to free man from the bondage 
of slavery. That St Paul refers to himself as ‘a slave of Jesus Christ,’ 
is explained as having been ‘derived from the Hellenistic custom of 
manumission. In view of this custom Paul could call himself the 
slave of Christ to signify that he had been bought frec (redeemed) 
through Jesus Christ from his former master Sin or Satan.’ ! 

Though some of the Fathers took this view, they presented the 
idea that the devil had a right to payment for his slave in different 
‘. A. Theissen, ‘ The Epistle to the Romans,’ A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, 
845 
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ways. Origen, St Basil and St Jerome taught it merely in passing. 
St Ambrose and St Gregory treated the doctrine of ransom to the 
devil rather fully, but even they treated it along the lines of allegory. 
As with the modern authors who mention it as a possible solution, 
it is difficult to know how literally the Fathers believed Satan to be 
the master of the unredeemed. 

Certainly any theory of redemption which claims true dominion 
for Satan is unscriptural. In no way can it be shown that God relin- 
quished His absolute right over the human creature ; by doing so, 
He would be freeing Himself of His Lordship. From such considera- 
tions, no true owner of the unredeemed can be found to correspond 
with that of the slave to be liberated. 

In Hellenistic manumission there is no doubt that the slave furnished 
the means of redemption, the ransom ; equally, no doubt is possible 
on the point that man of himself does not have the means to accom- 
plish his supernatural redemption. The pagan slave redeemed him- 
self, but the Christian depends totally on Christ’s work. Within the 
framework of sacred manumission the ransom paid by the slave was 
money; in Christian redemption no money is involved, but to 
continue the analogy with the pagan rite some price must be found. 
If one thinks that ‘redemption’ essentially involves a ransom, then 
the blood of Christ must be literally the price paid. 

The main difficulty with the idea of a literal ransom is that if 
a purchase price be paid, there is again the question of the one to 
whom it is paid. Actually, the term ‘ransom’ occurs in the New 
Testament in a sacrificial context, since everywhere the sacred writers 
indicate that the redemption was accomplished by Christ’s sacrificc. 
While sacrificial rites are found with sacred manumission, they arc 
not required for completeness of the manumission. With Christ, 
however, his sacrificial offering brings about objective deliverance. 

The total activity in pagan manumission requires a master, a slave 
with purchasing resources, and a payment of ransom ; the redemption 
in the Christian revelation lacks these. The slave of sin, the un- 
redeemed, is not outside the Lord’s dominion, and he has no sufficiency, 
nor can he ever acquire any, to accomplish his liberation. Christ 
delivered him by the sacrifice which is not a literal ransom paid to 
anyone. Such serious dissimilarities argue against the acceptance of 
the theory which presents sacral manumission as the background for 
St Paul’s preaching of Christ’s work on Calvary. Even making duc 
allowance for the divergences of analogy and wideness of metaphor, 
the theory of sacred manumission is not an adequate explanation of 
St Paul’s thought because of the lack of congruity between the key 
concepts. 
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The theory of sacred manumission as found among the Greeks 
does not seem to provide an adequate background for St Paul’s tcach- 
ing on redemption. Where, then, are we to find it? Because the 
Christian Church recognises the continuity of the redemption activity 
of God in both Testaments, it is necessary to give the Old Testament 
a hearing. The fact of sacred history is that, while the former Testa- 
ment speaks of Christ the Redeemer by way of foreshadowing, Jesus 
most certainly sheds light on the Old Testament so that it takes its 
proper place in the chronicle of salvation. St Paul’s writings and 
sermons show that his thought flows from the Old Testament, and 
that he taught what Moses and the prophcts foretold. St Paul draws 
his preaching from the Old Testament, which records God’s saving 
acts toward Israel and which promises salvation to the new Israel, 
the Church of Christ. So saturated is St Paul with the religious 
language and concepts of the Old Testament, that we fecl the key 
to his doctrine of redemption by Christ is to be found here. 

Before the Israelites came to Sinai, God had first to deliver them 
from the Egyptian domination ; accordingly, God made a promise 
to Moses : 


Say to the people of Isracl, ‘1 am the Lord, and I will bring you out from under 
the burdens of the Egyptians, and I will deliver you from their bondage, and I will 
redeem you with an outstretched arm and with great acts of judgment.’ (Exod. 6:6) 


This promise of deliverance the Lord carried out, and in the song 
of Moses God’s power is praised because He redeemed Isracl (Exod. 
15:2 f.). From this time the people are a redeemed and holy possession 
of the Lord (Deut. 7:6-8). This act of God makes Him uniquc, 
because the God who redeemed Isracl from Egypt is the Lord, the 
only God. If a false prophet should arise proclaiming other gods, 
he is not to be heard, but put to death, * because he has taught rebellion 
against the Lord your God, who brought you out of the land of 
Egypt and redeemed you from bondage’ (Deut. 13:1-6). This 
deliverance from Egypt is the central fact in Israel’s history, because 
the nation, in relation to the Lord, is the people ‘ whom thou hast 
redeemed with thy mighty power ’ (Deut. 9:26 ; 15:15 ; 21:8). 

At the time that God made the promise of everlasting messianic 
rule to David, the king recalled the Lord’s choice of this people re- 
deemed for Himself (2 Sam. 7:23). Before Nehemias went to Jeru- 
salem he heard of its trouble and prayed for the survivors. He recalled 
that the Lord promised He would gather the wayward nation back 
into the land of its fathers if it returned to His service. Nehemias begs 
God to favour the nation, because ‘they are Thy servants and Thy 
people, whom Thou hast redeemed by Thy great power and by Thy 
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strong hand’ (Nch. 1:10). Also in Micheas the basis of the Lord’s 
reproach of Israel for unfaithfulness is that He made them a free people 
by delivering them from Egypt (6:3-4). 

In the historical passages which speak of the redemption from 
Egypt the chief idea is that the Lord delivers, not by paying a ransom, 
but by His strong arm, His power. Jeremias employs this samc 
image of God’s power both for creation and for the deliverance from 
Egypt (32:17-21). The psalms contain much teaching on the redemp- 
tive activity of God. The Church of Israel is the congregation which 
the Lord possesses because He has redeemed it (74:2). Not only has 
Israel received redemption, but the Lord will continue to redeem His 
people as He promised (130:7-8). Because the Lord has made His 
alliance with Isracl, “He sent redemption to His people’ (111:9). 
Isracl’s glory remains, since the Lord continues to be the nation’s 
Redecmer (78:35: 25:22; 44:27). Moreover, the Lord’s redemptive 
works are not only toward the nation, but He also delivers His faithful 
servants (34:23; 107:I-2; 26:11 ; 49:7-8; 19:15; 31:6). In Isaias the 
testimony is the same : the Lord is the Holy One of Israel, the nation’s 
Redeemer (43:14 ; 44:24; 41:14). 

It was not an ambassador nor a messenger, but the Lord himself saved them. Through 
his love and his pity for them, he himself has redeemed them. (63:9) 


This mighty work of the Lord was the beginning, even the creation 
of Isracl, but the Lord’s power did not cease then. Throughout the 
sacred history, God has kept this people as His possession and He has 
continucd to deliver them by His power (43:1). Morcover, the Lord 
promises a future redemption to Israel (63:4), a deliverance by His 
mighty hand, not by ransom (52:3). This future redemption is part 
of God’s promise, since He has allicd Himself to Israel (44:21-2). 
This new Exodus and its covenant is part of the Old Testament con- 
cept of redemptioni and it springs from the historical Exodus and its 
covenant ; the first redemption by God’s power is the corner-stone 
upon which Israel is built, and the new glory of Israel also comes 
from this future redemption (44:23). God's faithful, the remnant, 
shall be the basis of the new Israel, ‘the holy people, the redeemed 
of the Lord’ (62:12). 

From this brief review of Old Testament passages which preach 
God the Redeemer we draw the conclusion that, though the Bible 
uses terms which have a long human history behind them, God is 
the sole cause in divine redemption. There is no-one entitled to 
receive a ransom, because no ransom is paid. The first redemption 
or deliverance from Egypt was worked by God’s mighty hand, and 
Israel’s continuance in that redeemed state as the Lord's possession 
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came also from God’s powcr. When the messianic cra breaks forth, 
then God acts by His gracc to bring about another and more glorious 
redemption. The Lord will free the new Israel from sin, but the 
‘redemption ’ is divinc, not human. When God redecms, the term 
‘redemption ’ means libcration or deliverance. 

To express in human language the full reality of divine redemption 
is impossible, but the sacred writers adapt the image of redemption 
to God and His deliverance of Israel in so far as such an application 
is possible. Redemption in Biblical language is always God's work, 
without the notion of ransom; however, the sacred authors must 
use the language of man in order to communicate the divine revelation. 
In Biblical redemption the emphasis is on the universal dominion of 
God by which He decrees deliverance and on His all-conqucring 
power by which He effects the decree of redemption. 

This idea of redemption, then, is found throughout the history of 
Israel, and thc liberation from Egypt furnished the imagery as well 
as the basis for future redemption, and in it there is no place for the 
notion of a ransom received by the power from which God delivers. 
In the New Testament St Paul builds on this Biblical concept of re- 
demption : redemption from sin does not include any-idea of ransom, 
but rather concentratcs on the reality of liberation which produces 
union with God. 

Such a background -to ‘redemption’ supplics all the positive 
aspects of Christian redemption and obviates all the difficulties which 
the manumission theory presents. In the Old Testament God’s action 
had been on the people outside Himself, but in the New Testament, 
precisely because Jesus Christ is God become man, both lines of 
activity are caught up in one person. Jesus accomplishes redemption 
because he is the God who liberates and he also represents the humanity 
God delivers. With this notion of redemption one looks neither for 
a ransom nor for a person to receive a ransom ; the Biblical redemption 
needs no literal ransom, since it is done solely by God’s power. * Re- 
demption’ in St Paul is a continuance of the Biblical idiom for 
redemption, and the Apostle writes as an heir of the Old Testament. 


FREDERICK IX. SWALLOW 
Baltimore 
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INERRANCY AND O.T. TEACHING ON LIFE AFTER DEATH 


I am aware that much of the Old Testament teaching has undergone develop- 
ment. But it would seem that what is said about life after death in such books 
as Sirach, Job, Qoheleth, and some of the Psalms is not simply imperfect, 
but positively erroneous. I can grant that the writers were not the bene- 
ficiaries of a complete revelation on this question, but these inspired authors 
have made very deliberate, positive judgments on the nature of the after life 
which are incompatible with revealed truth (cf. Is. 38:18; Bar. 2:17; 
Job 10:21-22 ; Pss. 6:6, 88:6, 115:17; Qoh. 9:10). How do you explain 
the inerrancy of these inspired writings in this instance ? 


The inquircr is perfectly correct in suggesting that an answer to 
this difficulty exclusively in terms of imperfect, gradual revelation, is 
not wholly satisfactory. But I think that the reason for this is that 
we do not fully face the implications when we admit to the imperfect 
and partial nature of Old Testament revelation. We are inclined to 
take it for granted that such imperfections are only found by way of 
omissions, namely what is rot said concerning divine truths. We must 
certainly admit, however mysterious it may seem to us now, that the 
Old Testament shows no belicf in a true life without end for the 
individual, until a late date. But in practice, we then proceed to take 
any references to life after death, as indications of the Israclites’ belief 
concerning the after life (namely that they believed there was no 
after life) !_ Did they, or did they not, have any revelation on this 
truth ?. We cannot have it both ways. If they did not, then it seems 
quite unrealistic to expect that this lack of revelation will only be 
shown by way of omission, and never by positive statements, which, 
if taken absolutely and apart from their milieu, and compared with 
a later stage of revelation, will appear as errors. The Old Testament 
writer could say either : ‘I do not know of any real life after death for 
the individual,’ or ‘ There is no real life after death for the individual.’ 
In the latter case, are we to understand in parenthesis, “ As far as I 
know,’ or are we to take the statement as a categorical affirmation 
suffering no qualification with regard to time or circumstances? I 
cannot see that there is any essential difference between this example 
and the hackneyed one from Josue—the statement that the sun stood 
still. It is true that in itself the question of life after death is infinitely 
morc important than a scrap of astronomical information ; but until 
Divine revelation teaches him the truth concerning individual survival, 
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the writer is in just the same position in each case. If God did not 
choose to reveal the true nature of the after life, then the writer was in 
no better position to make statements than was the unscientific author 
of the Book of Josue, and like everyone else he thought of the after 
life as nothing better than a weak and shadowy existence in Sheol. 
This delicate question essentially depends on deciding what the 
inspired authors intended to teach their readers. ‘There can be many 
real affirmations in the holy Scriptures which do not enjoy the privilege 
of inerrancy, because they are not taught. They are inspired because 
they play their part in the total work which God has caused to be 
written ; but they are not immune from error, because their role is a 
secondary one, and has no necessary link with the essential message, 
which is the proper object of the book’s teaching.’? This is casy to 
understand in the case of a statement like ‘ The sun stood still’: we 
are all familiar with the truth that the inspired writers had no intention 
of teaching us astronomy. But it is equally correct to say that, in the 
pga under discussion here, the authors did not intend to teach us 
e nature of life after death. How could they, if they had received 
no revelation? If these quotations are considered within their 
contexts, the only legitimate way of considering them, it is clear 
that what the authors intended to teach us was the truth that men 
must maké the very best use of their time upon earth. So many 
difficulties arise because quotations from the Scriptures are taken too 
absolutely, and too independently from their context. The particular 
mode of expression of a truth is by no means absolute or immutable. 
Its value must be estimated in the light of further knowledge of the 
truth. In this particular instance, and judged by the light of further 
revelation, the truth of such statements may be reduced to this, that 
the Old Testament writers had received from God no revelation 
concerning the after life and they were therefore ignorant of it. The 
fact that they show their ignorance in positive statements, which if taken 
absolutely are erroncous, does not make any difference. Only God 
knows how many of our own very positive statements about life after 
death will appear erroneous, if we view them in the same absolute 
way when we get there ! 
Upholland College T. WorpEN 
Wigan 


1 P. Benoit, Initiation Biblique, 5¢ édit., Paris 1954, p. 39 
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Bruce Vawter, c.M., A Path through Genesis. Shced & Ward, London 
1957. pp. 308. 18s. 


In his opening: pages Fr Vawter refers to the marked reluctance 
of Catholics to read the Bible, and laments that ‘ For whatever reason, 
with whatever excuse, the average Catholic is today about as familiar 
with the pages of Holy Writ, except for a few snippets acquired 
second-hand, as he is with the Bhagad Gita. That is the shame. Yet 
many Catholics are becoming conscious of their need to seek the 
renewal and the deepening of their Faith which is offered them in 
the Scriptures. But it is unhelpful to minimise the difficulties await- 
ing their first painful efforts, and they are growing weary of being 
urged to study the Scriptures while receiving little or no help to 
enable them to do so with profit. The question : “ What books can 
I read to help my study of the Bible ?’ has too often been countered 
by another one: ‘Do you read French?’ The truth is, as Fr Vawter 
points out, that whilst Catholic scholars have played so important 
a part in the revival of Biblical studies, their work has so far benefited 
their brethren in Germany and France far more than in English- 
speaking countries. It is for this reason that this book is so warml 
welcomed. At last the fruits of years of conscientious and scholarly 
work are reaching those whose only language is English, and A Path 
through Genesis will supply a most pressing need for guidance. Here 
we find sound guidance given by somcone who is fully conversant 
with the difficulties experienced by the modern reader at first contact 
with a world so different from his own, difficulties only increased by 
preconceived ideas of what the Bible ought to be like, what ought 
to be found there or what ought not to be in it. Here we have a 
guide who will not weary the reader by the weight of scholarship, 
for he has tricd to keep his book as simple as possible. It is a beginner’s 
book, providing a modern translation from the originals, along with 
a fairly brief explanation, not in the form of text and notes, but as 
one continuous whole, divided into three main parts: the meeting 
of God and man, Hebrew Beginnings, and Israelite Beginnings. 
There are fourteen illustrations which will be particularly welcomed 
in schools, where it is to be hoped the book will be extensively used 
as a textbook for senior classes. 

The brief introduction deals admirably with the important question 
of the purpose for which Genesis was written, as ‘ the record of God’s 
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dealing with the Hebrew pcople, from their dimmest origins to the 
eve of their installation in a Promised Land,’ and the difficult but 
essential question of the composite nature of Gencsis. The author 
insists throughout his book that Genesis is not history in any sense 
approximating to the modern one, and yct that it has a solid foundation 
in history : a distinction which needs all the repetition the author 
gives it. But even more important, he insists throughout upon the 
religious purpose which is the reason for its having been written and 
for its being read now. The limitations which the author has adopted 
are responsible for passages in the book which not everyone will find 
satisfactory. Some will be disappointed in particular with his treat- 
ment of Gen. 3. This chapter, in which we read of the sin of our 
first parents, is outstandingly difficult to interpret adcquatcly, and 
the task is probably impossible within the space Fr Vawter allows. 
Although the author makes duc reference in other places to the Baby- 
lonian parallels, and apropos of the strange story of the sons of god 
“and the daughters of men (Gen. 6:1-2) makes the significant remark 
that ‘It is very probable that the passage had a different mcaning 
before it was adopted in Genesis,’ he evidently considers that the 
Babylonian myths make no useful contribution here, except in the 
detail of the tree of life. To eat of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil means simply to sin, the implication being that there is no 
more possibility of knowing what constituted the bancful act within 
the framework of the story, than the actual sin of Adam which we 
certainly cannot know. Consequently no explanation is given of the 
insistence upon the nakedness, and God’s remark: ‘Indecd! the 
man has become like one of us, knowing good and evil’ is to be 
taken as irony. But Fr Vawter himself insists that his book is a guide 
through Genesis and not a book about Genesis, and it is important 
to keep this in mind. It would be unreasonable to expect an adequate 
explanation of the many difficulties we find in Genesis. One thing 
is certain: this book will be something of a revelation to those for 
whom the Bible has been a closed book, and it will undoubtedly 
whet their appetite for morc. We can no longer complain that there 
is no suitable book on Genesis for English readers. 


T. WorpDEN 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of books in this list neither implies nor 
precludes subsequent review) 


Dictionnaire de la Bible Supplément, Fasc. XXX, ed. by Pirot-Robert-Cazelles. 
Letouzey ct Ané, Paris 1957. Columns 1-256. Price not stated. This is the first 
part of the sixth volume which, contrary to what was said in Scripture 1x (1957), 
p- 96, continues the letter ‘M.’ It is wholly taken up with ne two articles, 
Mysteries and Myth, and this latter is not finished. But the article on Mysteries 
covers a very wide field : the religions of ancient western Asia, by the late R. Follet, 
s.J., the Mysteries of Eleusis, of Dionysos, Orphism, the Great Mother and Attis, 
the Feasts of Adonis, the Egyptian Mysteries, Mithras and his Mysteries, the Pheno- 
menology of Mysteries, and Mystery in the Bible—all these are by K. Priimm, s.J. 


Claude Wiéner, Recherches sur l'amour pour Dieu dans T’ancien testament. Letouzey 
et An¢, Paris 1957. pp. 85. Price not stated. This is a study of the Hebrew word 
"hb, the author grouping the texts upon which he comments, according to their 
literary forms and date. 


C. H. Dodd, La bible aujourd’hui. Casterman, Tournai-Paris 1957. pp. 176. 69 fr. 
This latest volume in the series Bible et Vie Chrétienne is the French translation, by 
Francis Ledoux, of The Bible To-day. 


Bruce M. Metzger, An Introduction to the Apocrypha. Oxford University Press 1957. 
pp. 274. 28s. This will serve the purpose of an introduction to the Revised Standard 
Version of the Apocrypha, which will complete this well-known translation. In his 
introduction the author gives a brief history of the process of differentiation between 
the canonical and apocryphal writings of the Old Testanient. By the latter he 
means those books which in Catholic terminology are known as the Deutero- 
canonical books, and contrary to Catholic teaching, he does not regard them as 
part of the Bible. Each of these books forms the subject of a separate chapter, in 
which there is first a statement of what is generally agreed among scholars as to its 
authorship, date of composition, original language ; there is then a condensation 
of the book with quotations of significant portions, giving the reader a sample 
of the author’s style. There is also a discussion of the importance of the book in 
the history of the Synagogue and the Church. 


H. H. Rowley, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament. S.P.C.K., London 
1957. pp. 32. 2s. This pamphlet is a straightforward refutation of the sensational 
claims made by irresponsible writers on behalf of the newly discovered manuscripts, 
allegedly to the detriment of the sources of Christianity. The scholarship and 
integrity of the author are a sure guarantee of its usefulness. 








